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Farm W ages 


Selective Service moved last month to stop 
the payment of any additional money, includ- 
ing incentive or overtime bonuses, to CPS 
farm assignees. 

Pointing out that this was prohibited by 
the Comptroller General’s rulings, it sent a 
memorandum to employers of assignee 
farm labor, declaring that all money paid to 
CPS men for services performed must be 
sent to the U. 8. Treasury. 

Only permissible recognition for special 
work, it stated, was the granting of up to 15 
days optional furlough in addition to the 
— furlough of 15 days a year. 

lective Service estimated unofficially that 
about 40 percent of CPS farmers were regu- 
larly receiving money or goods from their 
employers, beyond the $15 monthly allowed 
them for maintenance. “If cooperation is 
not obtainable,” the memorandum concluded, 
“the assignees will be removed.” 

Under the present arrangement, farmers 
pay prevailing rates for their CPS help, but 
this money, aside from maintenance allot- 
ments, insurance, travel costs, etc., must be 

id through the NSBRO to the U. S. 

reasury. his “frozen fund’—not to be 
spent until after the war to insure that it 
will not be used for military purposes—now 
amounts to about $800,000. 

The situation apparently arose after some 
assignees took advantage of voluntary gifts 
of money or goods from their farmer em- 
ployers to expect or request the extra con- 
siderations. It developed to the point where 
farmers were deducting as wages from their 
income tax returns the additional money 

iven to the men, a situation which Selective 
rvice termed “‘illegal’’. 

Pure gifts would not be included under the 
Comptroller General’s rulings, the NSBRO 
felt, depending on the legal differentiation 
between “gift” and “wage”. It should be 
remembered, however, ‘the NSBRO com- 
mented, that the War Labor Board feels that 
any gift or service to an employee by an 
employer can be interpreted as part of his 
wages. 

(Continued on page 2) 


CPS Lore 


Tue REPORTER continues its series of CPS 
legends and tall stories: : 

Once each week, the Coleville, Calif., camp 
truck goes through Carson City, Nevada, on 
its way to Reno for supplies. The speed 
limit in Carson City is 25 miles per hour, and 
a local policeman generally cruises the one 
large street of the town to enforce the speed 
aw. 

The camp truck has been making the trip 
for a good many weeks now, and the policeman 
has come to recognize it, as well as the fact 
that it contains conscientious objectors en 
route to buy supplies for the feeding of those 
involved in their daily tasks of national 
importance. 

e week, the driver was late. In trying 
to make time, he ame through Carson City 
faster than he should have. The cop saw 
him, gave chase and flagged him to a stop. 
Then he strolled leisurely over to the truck. 

“Son,” he said pleasantly, “They’re just 
as whether you hit them with a truck 
or shoot them with a Moy 

Whereupon he turned and ambled off. 


‘laying the groundwor 


Hopi Indians 


The Hopi Indians have politely but firmly 
refused to declare war against either Germany 
or Japan. 

The reaction of this group, often known as 
America’s original pacifists, was made known 
in a letter to Major General Hershey about 
two years ago which has recently come to 
light. Despite the fact that the Hopis still 
regard themselves as an independent nation, 
a never received an answer. 

he note was prompted, apparently, by the 
fact that Hopi young men were being jailed 
for refusing service. (At least five of these 
have come to the attention of the NSBRO, 
although the attitude of the remainder is 
not clear.) 

To settle the question, Chief Dan Katch- 
gonva asked General Hershey to come to 
Arizona. He was in a deeply troubled state 
of mind, he said, and the explanations of the 
Indian Superintendent, Burton A. Ladd, did 
not satisfy him. 

“Now I want to know,” he wrote, “what 
these two nations, Germany and Japan, are 
doing. Why are they at war? What are they 
after and who are they after, and who are 
they going to strike? Are they after me, a 
Hopi who is still retaining his way of life, or 
are they after you, a white man? 

“Superintendent Ladd replies that these 
two nations are following their traditions and 
that is the reason why they are engaged in 
this war. 

“Then if these two nations are following 
their traditions, as a Hopi is following his, it 
is clear to me that the rea] leaders in Wash- 
ington who are responsible for these laws of 

(Continued on page 2) 


Mental Hygiene Program 


The CPS Mental ag Program was 


for a permanent 
organization last month—with 
hopes of success. 

rightest prospect for continuing after the 
war the CPS drive for better mental hospitals 
came from the program’s legal phase—the 
attempts on the part of assignees to collect 
and codify into a single model law all state 
laws relating to the care of the mentally ill. 

Last month the American Bar Association, 
which had already been exploring the possi- 
bilities of a similar survey, became interested 
in the CPS ideas, and tentatively agreed to 
promote the legal aspects of such a postwar 
organization. 

As to finances, the Association may also 
approach the Rockefeller Foundation on 
behalf of assignees, reinforcing the men’s own 
earlier application. This had been made 
through George 8. Stevenson, medical 
director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, with whom the CPS group 
is affiliated. 

The Bar Association, as a result of its 
earlier efforts, had already developed enthu- 
siasm for the project among several strong 
national organizations, including the National 
Council of State Governments, the American 
Medical Association and the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

“With the support of these national groups, 
there would be a real possibility of nation- 
wide acceptance of model mental hygiene 
provisions,” the CPS group stated. 

(Contin on page 2) 


increasing 


From the Papers 


Led by Time and Life magazines, the U. S. 
press last month gave conscientious objectors 
more space and attention than ever before in 
the history of CPS. 

Almost all the stories were favorable. 
Except for the localized bling about 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s praise of CPS men in mental 
hospitals, and the scattered printing of Rep. 
Donald O’Toole’s suggestion that COs be 
sent overseas for occupation-troop duty, 
newspapers appeared almost unanimously 
impressed with the CO developments of the 
past month. 

Both Time and Life (combined circulation 
5,300,000) featured the starvation “guinea 

ig” experiment involving 34 assignees at the 

niversity of Minnesota. Turning point of 
the experiment came on August 1 when, after 
six months of semi-starvation on a food level 
equivalent to that of Europe’s substandard 
diets, the volunteers will now be rehabilitated 
in an attempt to discover the best means of 
restoring health to those who have been 
under-nourished for long periods of time. 

In addition, Time magazine went on to 
outline the whole CPS picture. Both accounts 
ended by describing assignee desires for 
foreign service. 

A number of other magazines and papers 
have expressed themselves as interes in 
the starvation project. Paramount News took 
news-reel shorts of the men, although these 
have never been released. Pressure of other 
news has consistently crowded them off the 
weekly schedules, Paramount spokesmen said. 

Life’s interest in conscientious objectors 
goes back to the beginning of CPS although 
this is the first time it has printed anything 
on the subject. It has frequently taken 
pictures of CPS projects, and its picture files 
on the subject are voluminous, although none 
was used until the July 30th issue. 


Fatigue Test 


Meanwhile another “guinea-pig” experi- 
ment was challenging the starvation project 
for national attention. This was the act of 12 
volunteers from the Glendora, Calif., camp 
who stayed awake for five consecutive days 
and nighta, 112 hours, to enable California 
Institute of Technology scientists to study 
human fatigue. 

Both the Associated Press and United Press 
ran daily accounts of how the men looked and 
how they were faring, picture services dis- 
tributed shots of the volunteers toward the 
end of their ordeal, while Los : les papers 
covered the story at length and in detail. 
Even the Chicago Tribune ran special stories. 

Only sour note in the coverage came from 
the Los Angeles Examiner (Hearst) whose 
reaction was somewhat unintelligible to the 
NSBRO. The Examiner seemed entirely 
sympathetic to the COs, but repeatedly used 

(Continued on page 6) 


Ah, Human Nature 


In the town of Buhler, Kans., where 
Mennonites form 95 percent of the ula- 
tion, the names of men who go to felis are 
not allowed on the town honor roll. 

In the neighboring town of Inman, where 
Mennonites are much less numerous, the 
names of IV-E assignees are listed without 
prejudice or distinction. 
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Farm Wages—(from page 1) 
Text of Memorandum 


Full text of the Selective Service memo- 
randum follows: : 

“Some employers of conscientious objectors 
assigned to work on dairy farms have been 
paying direct to the conscientious objectors 
various sums of money + Ngee: ee 
regular wage payment that is submit 
monthly to the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors for coverage into a special 
account with the United States Treasurer, 
according to reports received at this Head- 


quarters. 

“Payment of wages to conscientious ob- 
jectors, who are assigned to work as farm 
er is not permissible under the provisions 
of employment as stated in Administrative 
Directive No. 20, National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System. (See subparagraph 


C, page 2.) 

‘The Comptroller General . . . has ruled 
that wages earned by conscientious objector 
assignees are monies due the United States 
Treasury and are required by the terms of 
the Revised Statutes to be deposited and 
covered into the Treasury at as early a date 
as practicable. It would, therefore, appear 
that anyone who pays wages to an assignee 
for any of his services is not only improperly 
diverting such monies but that the assignee is 
also assisting in such a transaction by accept- 
ing monies due the United States Treasury. 

“In view of this ruling of the Comptroller 
General, the Commissioner of Internal Re- 
enue may question the legality of wage 
payments made to assignees when reported 
as such on income tax returns. The National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors is the 
authorized collector of wages earned by 
assignee dairy farm laborers. 


“Caused Dissatisfaction” 

“In addition to its illegal et the pay- 
ment of wages to assignees has been the cause 
of several dissatisfactions. Some assignees 
who receive little or no ~— become dis- 
gruntled and by holding out the possibility of 
transferring have created a feeling in the 
mind of the employer that he might lose his 
assignee unless a wage payment is forthcom- 
ing. In some cases, farmers have tempted 
assignees with promises of payments if they 
could arrange for a transfer through the area 
supervisor and the county agent. This, in 
turn, caused employers to raise wages. 

“There have been numerous complaints of 
lack of free time and of overwork from as- 
signees who, investigations disclosed, have 
been accepting payments for Sunday and 
so-called overtime work. 

“Some farmers who hired labor on a wage 
scale that was ‘above the prevailing average 
as certified by the County Farm Wage Board, 
stated that they desired to pay the same wages 
for all hands and in order to do so, they gave 
the difference to the assignees. Situations of 
this nature can be taken care of by having 
the County Farm Wage Board to certify a 
higher wage rate for the county as a whole, or 
for the individual employer in question. 


Hours of Work 


“The rule as to hours of work for assignee 
farm hands is that they are to perform the 
same hours of work as would be expected of 
men hired on the open market to do the same 
type of work. The exploitation of assignee 
labor by continuously working overtime will 
not be permitted. As compensation for meri- 
torious work, employers may give assignees 
up to 15 days a year of optional furlough in 
addition to the regular furlough of 15 days a 
_ Wages must be paid to the National 

rvice Board for Religious Objectors for 
optional furlough. 


“Selective Service is anxious to have con- 
scientious objectors contribute as much as 
possible to food production but the payment 
of wages to assignees, especially in certain 
counties, has reached such L prepecoene as to 
require the cooperation employers, as- 
signees, church representatives and the con- 
cerned county agents in obtaining compliance 
with the provisions of Administrative Direc- 
tive No. 20 concerning wage payments. 

“The for using conscientious objecto 
as farm rers is based on the cooperation 
of all concerned and where this cooperation is 
not obtainable, the assignees will be removed.” 


Hopi Indians—(from page 1) 
the Selective Service Act are the ones making 
all this trouble for us on our own soil. 
“Now while I am still holding firmly to my 
way of life, tradition, religion and form of 
government which has been established and 
practiced long before any white man set foot 
on my land, you are di ing all these and 
without my consent, my knowledge, and at 
least giving me an opportunity to express my 
side of the question, you are so determined 
and ready to put us all under this law. . . 


Complex Problems 

“Major Hershey, in requesting you to come 
out on our Hopi land, I do it with all sincerity 
of my heart because I fully realize the serious- 
ness of the present moment in our lives and 
these complex problems cannotbe straightened 
out by anyone but right leaders. 

“Tt will involve, in the final analysis, both 
the Hopi and the white man’s way of life in 
this land in which we both live. Therefore, 
this land must speak. Fundamental principles 
of life must be fully explained before there 
can ever be a real understanding among all 


people. 

“Furthermore, I want you to understand 
clearly that I am standing firmly on my 
tradition, acting according to the principles 
laid down more than a thousand years 
by exercising those powers in me as a heal 
aay Soe of a Sun Clan. 

as use I love my people, my land, and 
my way of life, and for the good of all ss 
people of the land, I must now fulfill a 
duty which has been given me to do. I know 
what course to take; the way is clear to me. 

“So when the two nations begin to stir up 
the whole world, I know the time is at hand 
and I must not go against them, neither show 
my bows and arrows to anyone because this is 
my long awaited hope. 

“Tt is only in this way can I ever hope to 
obtain my peace and ev ing life in the 
end for all the evil forces of the world who 
shall be forever done away with by our White 
Brother who is to come. So with all these 
ancient knowledge and instructions within us 
as leaders, with our rock maps in our posses- 
sion, we are ready to face you or whoever is 
to come, without fear.” 


Mental Hygiene Program—(from page 1) 


Surveys of individual state laws are now 
ual beiet wil be peapnesd ty September 3, 
rief wi re y tem 1 

it was predicted. Compilation of the material 
is being carried on at the CPS Mental Hygiene 


ogram headquarters in the Phi phia 
State Hospital. 
Other Phases 
The legal aspect is only one of the Program’s 


three major lines of attack, however, and 
another of the work, public education, 
appea: ready to overshadow the legal 


survey, the progress report declared. 
For the past year or more, coordinators of 
(Continued on page 4) 
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CPS Camps and Units 


A complete listing of current CPS camps and 
units follows. The list, broken down by type of 
camp and administrative agency, includes name 
and address of unit, technical agency, name of 
director, assistant or acting director, and the 
quota of assignees. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 
Base Camps 
No. 23, Coshocton, Ohio, SCS, Winslow 
Ames, 50. 
an 37, Coleville, Calif., FS, Wesley J. 


200. 
one 46, Big Flats, N. Y., SCS, Stephen C. 


100. 
as 59, Mikten, Oreg., General Land Office, 
Dan Wilson, 175. 
No. 76, ‘Glendora, Calif., FS, Clarence 
Yarrow, 200. 
94, Trenton, N. D., FSA, Edward B. 
Peacock, ‘100 
No. 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn., NPS, Gordon 
Foster, 100. 
Special Projects 
No. 41, Williamsburg, Va., Eastern State 
(mental) Hospital, Clarence Angell, 73. 
No. 49, Philadelphia, Pa., State (mental) 
ge ital, Box 6000, Torresdale, Philadelphia 
4 Pa, Robert 8. Blanc, Jr.; 121. 
, New York, N. Y., ge yg 
a ’ Hospital, (anit address, 670 W 
165th St.), James Lloyd, 20 
No. 62, Cheltenham, Md., a for Boys, 
(reformatory) Albert C. Staley ry, 7. 
arren, Pa., State (mental) Hos- 
pital, Franklin H. Briggs, 2. 
No. 84, Concord, H., State (mental) 
ee. "Ross Sanderson, 50 2 
87, Brattleboro, Vt., Brattleboro Re- 
treat (mental hospital), Luther Kirsch, 25. 
No. 104, Ames, Iowa, State ie Agri- 
mam Experiment Station, Alfred Johnson, 


No. 119, New Lisbon, N. J., State Training 
School, Warren Staebler, 19. 

No. 124, Stockley, Del., State Colony 
(training school), James H. Ricks, Jr., 20. 

No. 129, Spa City, Pa., Pennhurst State 
(training) ‘School Robert F. Beach, 31. 

No. 130, Pownal, Me., "Training School, 
Darrell Randell, 15. 

No. 132, Laurel, Md., District Training 
School, John Petherbridge, 16. 

No. , Wooster, Ohio, Ohio Agriculture 
Experiment Station, Goss B. Twitchell, 10. 


BRETHREN SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 
Base Camps 
No. 21, Cascade Locks, Oreg., FS, Robert 
E. Case. 


é , 200. 
No. 42, Wellston, Mich., FS, Earl 8. 
Garver, 


100. 
No. "56, Waldport, Oreg., FS, Harold 
175. 


= iz, Bedford, Va., NPS, Robert Sollen- 
be 
0. oy Belden, Calif.; FS, O. P. Williams, 


Special Projects 

No. 34, Bowie, Md., FS and Fish & Wildlife, 
Milo Yoder, 70. 

No. 47, Sykesville, Md., peat State 
(mental) Hospital, 

No. 51, Fort Steilacoom, Wash. Western 
—_ (mental) Norwich, Co , Lloyd A. Hall, 20. 

Channing Conn., State (mental) 

Has ital 


ning Bet 
0. Oh, State. (mental) 
H ia, ale H. ” Stineba: 
73, Columbus, Ohio, 


Jey " (mental) 
Hospital, Forest W. Shively, 45. 


80, Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
Pine B }) Hospital, ‘Alfred E. Rath, 170. 
No. ewtown, Conn., Fairfield State 
(mental) ) Hospital, Sina Stank ng Dotterer, 65. 
No. Augusta, Me. te (mental) Hos- 
pital, F Belson Underwood, 25. 
No. 91, Mansfield, Conn. State Training 


Wash., Western State 
3 ye 
syne —_ tate 
(mental) Colony, e "Christen berry, 40. 
No. 109, Marion, Va., Southwestern State 
(mental) Hospital Vernon F. Ry ny os 
0. East Lansing, Mich, State ege 
Agricultural Ste Station, Victor L. ‘Stine, 20. 
o. 113, Waseca, Minn., State College 
Agricultural Station, Herman Drabenstott,19. 
No. 114, Mt. Weather CPS Project, Blue- 
mont, re U. 8. Weather Bureau, Allen R. 


Kaynor, 75. 
No. 116, Coie Park, Md., University of 
suas ‘Agri ural Station, Edgar Grater, 


36. 146, Ithaca, N. Y., New York State 
College of ‘Agriculture, Cornell University, 6. 





KEY TO INITIALS 


FS—U. 8. Forest Service. 
FSA—Farm Security Administration. 
NPS—National Park Service. 
SCS—Soil Conservation Service. 
AFSC—American Friends Service 
Committee. 
BSC—Brethren Service Committee. 
MCC—Mennonite Central Committee. 











MENNONITE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 
Base Camps 

a No. 4, Grottoes, Va., SCS, Vincent Krabill, 

No. 5, aay Springs, Colo., SCS, Paul 
Schmid t, 1 
- No. 18, es Iowa, SCS, Lester Gerig, 

No. 28, Medaryville, nt FS and Game 
Reserve, John D. Stalter, 1 

No. 31, Camino, Calif., rs, Jesse Harder, 


Culley, 13 33, Ye Collins, Colo., SCS, Girven 
ey, 

No. 35, North Fork, Calif., FS, Jacob D. 
Goering, 200. 

No. 45, Luray, Va., NPS, Paul T. Guenger- 
ich, 125. 

No. 52, Powellsville, Md., SCS, Leland 
Brenneman, 150. 

No. 55, Belton, Mont., NPS, Alfred Zook, 


200. 
No. 57, yee mg ye D., Bureau of Reclama- 
tice, 4 Atlee Beechy, 1 
64, Terry, ion. FSA, Henry Guhr, 
150 


No. 67, Downey, Idaho, SCS, John W. 
Schmidt, 150. 

No. 107, Three Rivers, Calif., NPS, Dale 
A. Nebel, 200. 

No. 138, _ a Nebr. (three units, main 
address 1 Poineer Blvd., Route 8, Lincoln), 
Pete E. Klassen, 85 


aeeckit Projects 
No. ah eunten, Va. a eee State 
—-~* ital tka Bul Se 
‘ ae. Fa arnhurst, , State “Gesoiel) 


x Loris A. Hs r, 101. 
a., wage (mental) 
Hospital, ‘Henry T. Reimer, ‘Ir. eg 


No. 69, Cleveland, Ohio, State (mental) 
Hos pital, ‘Paul Goering, 
, Lima, vg State (mental) Hos- 
pital, ‘Melvin Yoder, 1 

No. Hawthornden 


Ane mong Ohio 
— (mental) Hospital, P. Dwayne Nelson, 
No. Greystone Park, N. J., State 
(mental) \ Hospital Melvin F. Funk, 100. 
No. 78, Denver, yt Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, ‘Albert J. Ewart, 1 
No. 79, Provo, Utah, ‘Beate (mental) Hos- 
pital, Arthur Jost, 25. 
No. 85, Howard, R. I., State (mental) 
Hos’ ital, Warren Leatherman, 65. 
0. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, "State (mental) 
H pital, 9b Niall K. Mishl e = ( , 
anti ic tate (mental) 
Hos ital. Lotus E. Tro r, 75. 
0. 92, Vineland, N. J., Training School, 
Harold D. Lehman, 17. 
No. 93, Harrisburg, Pa. ote (mental) 
Hos ital, Gerhard M: Peters, 40 3 
0. mong om ute project), 
Arthur J. Wiebe, 2 owe nal 
No. 106, hey Nebr., State rie 
“No. 110, Station, " arthur Balzer, 4 
1 o. 110, Allentown, Pa., State 
08) 


tal, George T. Miller, 30 
4 ei ayette R. L, "Hester Training 
School, Theodore Neff, 20. 
No. 118, Wernersville, Pa., State (mental) 
og Leon Willoughby, 30. 
20, Kalamazoo, Mich., State (mental) 
Hos vital, Cleo J. Swope, 30. 


Hos ital, Rouben PP . 15. 

o. 123, Union Grove, Wis., State Training 
School, Southern Wisconsin Colony, John L. 
Ewart, 25. 

No. 125, Orono, Me., State University 
Agricultural Station, Roy A. Brubaker, 10. 

No. 126, Beltsville, Md., De ent of 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Mish- 
er, 30. 

No. 127, American Fork, Utah, State 
Training School, Arlo Sonnent: 15. 

No. 141, Gulfport, Miss., Mississippi State 
Health Proj arold Martin, 25 

No. 142, oodbine, N. d., Stade Colon for 
Feebleminded Males, Grant Stoltzfus, "20. 

No. 143, Catonsville, Md., Spring Grove 
State (mental) Hospital, Edward Belan, 36. 

No. 144, P = } # Hudson 
River State (mental) ospital, Bertram D. 


Smucker, 30. 
No. 145, Wassaic, N “eo School (for 
mental defectives), 25. * Witot open.) 
No. 147, Tiffin, Ohio, State It Institute (for 
epileptics), Dwight Weldy, 25. 
COOPERATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION 
24, (five units) RFD 5, Hagerstown, 
Remedi d.; Boonsboro, Md.; 
, Md.; New Windsor, Md.; MCC 


175. 
ie Fla 


No. 


, ; 8 
Thomas Noy +70) BSC; and St. Croix (Box 
= \ ingin Island units). 

o. 97, Dairy Farms Project, 655. 


— 149, Forest Service Research Projects, 
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Government Units 
No. 81, Middletown, Conn., State (mental) 
Hospital, 87. 
0. 98, Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
pet of Commerce, Lt. Com. Robert A. 
arshall, 50. 


No. 111, Mancos, Colo., Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Charles Thomas, 200. 
No. 128, Lapine, Oreg., Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Herbert t. Murch, 200. 
No. 148, Minersville, Calif., FS, Bliss 
Haynes, 200. 
Baptist 
No. 74, Cambridge, Md., Eastern Shore 
State (mental) Hospital, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, E. Lowell Rife, 26. 
No. 136, Ski Mg > N. J., State 
Home for Epileptics, do, William Gerber, 25. 
Catholic 
No. 26, Chicago, Ill., Alexian Brothers 
(general) Hospital, 1200 Belden Ave., Asso- 
ciation of Catholic COs, Richard A. Lion, 75. 
No. 102, Owings Mills, Md., Rosewood 
State Training School, do, William Strube, 35. 


Disciples of Christ 
No. 139, Logansport, Ind., State (mental) 
Hospital, Disciples of Christ CO Committee, 
Harmon Wilkinson, 25. 


Evangelical and Reformed 
No. 137, ogy see Iowa, State (men- 
tal) Hospital, Evangelical and Reformed 
Commission on Christian Social Action, Loren 
Walters, 15. 


Methodist 

No. 61 (two units), Durham, N. C., Duke 
University (general and mental) Hospital; 
Highland (mental) Hospital, Asheville, N. C., 
Methodist World Peace Commission, Paul 
Brotsman, 45. 

No. 131, Cherokee, Iowa, State (mental) 
Hospital, do, Warren P. Quensel, 26. 


Statistics 


As of Aug. 1, 1945, there were 8,512 men 
in Civilian Public Service, an increase of 18 
men over the previous month. Despite the 
release of men 40 and more, the rate of new 
assignments still slightly overbalances the 
number of discharges. At the beginning of 
this month, there were 111 men in the 
process of induction. 

The breakdown by administrative Agency: 


Base Special 
Camp Projects 


oti 
Disciples of Christ... 
E ical and 





4,061 4,451 8,512 


Mental Hygiene Program—(from page 2) 


the Program have been collecting factual 
statements on conditions within the 60 or so 
mental institutions in which CPS units are 
located. These will now be published in book 
form as CPS’ report to the nation, eye-witness 
testimony of men working in the wards, 
kitchens, laboratories and clinics of one-fifth 
of the country’s mental hospitals. 

The data already been described by 
Pearl Buck, writer, as the most reliable 


picture of the shortcomings and difficulties of 
mental institutions that has yet come to light. 

baat: ban ag te gem re 
the report weet, but will pull no 
punches and wi wow piteiany and accu- 
rately the “inconceiv: deficiencies” of our 
present-day institutions. It will be aimed 
not only at the sub-standard hospitals in 
particular locations but at the conditions that 
exist in all institutions and the evils inherent 
in the whole system. 

Some of the summary statements needed 
to complete the study have not yet been sub- 
mitted, the report said, and assignees who 
have committed themselves to getting such 
information were urged to send them in as 
say 3 4 as possible. 

All hospital assignees were invited to con- 
tribute to the work, particularly those inter- 
ested themselves in remaining in the postwar 
organization. 

Broad Plan 


The Mental Hygiene Program hoped to 
mre on a Ben's g postwar plan of action. 

his included an extension of The Attendant— 
the Program’s third any A phase—and a 
greatly expanded publicity department using 
news releases and radio broadcasts to bring 
to the public conditions in their tax-supported 
institutions. 

Ultimate plans call also for attempts to 
promote a professional organization for at- 
tendants to improve training, compensation 
and personnel standards; development of 
local community councils to check on institu- 
tions in the area; and the en ent of 
college students to enter the fields of psy- 
chiatry, nursing, occupational therapy and 
recreational therapy. 

“There is no strong national o ization 
that places primary emphasis on the care of 
institutionalized mental patients, devoting its 
activities toward raising standards t 
public education,” the summary pointed out. 

“It is by developing increased interest 
among laymen, encouraging more to enter 
the field professionally, and those within the 
field to render greater service, with increased 
incentives for doing so, that the Mental 
Hygiene Program hopes to achieve real 
success. 


Ohio Attendants 


The State of Ohio will sponsor two confer- 
ences for its mental hospital attendants this 
fall, in an attempt to promote an attendants’ 
professional organization including both CPS 
and non-CPS personnel. 

With the recommendation of the religious 
agencies, the meetings are to be held under 
the auspices of the Ohio Division of Mental 
Diseases at Tiffin, for institutions in the 
north, and Columbus for the southern hos- 
pitals. Actual dates for the conferences have 
not yet been set. 

behind the meetings is to encourage 
attendants to form an association or union, 
such as nurses and other professional groups 
have done, in order to develop more respon- 
uties. It was 
such an organization would foster better 


sib 
ho 
sta 


se 3 = pride in their 
n 


dards, greater degree of training and a 
lower turnover in attendant employment. 

CPS and non-CPS men will be invited in 
proportion to their numbers in any one institu- 
tion. If, for example, a hospital has 40 
assignees and 60 ar employees, represen- 
tation at the conferences might be two from 
the first group, three from the second. At 
the meetings themselves, no differentiation 
“= be made between the og groups. 

e meetings were originally proposed b 

Dr. Attilia Laguardia, assistant Pe. sever di 
of Mental Diseases in Ohio, while the planning 
group included Dr. Laguardia, Claude Shotts 


of the NSBRO, Harold Row and Drew 
Funderberg of the BSC, Ralph Beechy and 
Roy Wenger of the MCC, as well as assignee 
leaders of the six CPS hospital units in the 


te. 

Union locals exist for mental hospital at- 
tendants in some parts of the country, but 
are very weak in Ohio. Dr. ia ex- 
yas ame when asked Biewwy the 
possibility is pro attendants’ asso- 
ciation i PreBieed with a union, 
indicating that thought the benefits of 
organization the important aspect of the 
move, regardless of later developments. 


COs and the Law 


The attempt of Selective Service to reduce 
CO probationers to a CPS level of pay and 
privileges was defeated last month in a Los 


—S . 

istrict Judge Harry A. Hollzer denied the 
request of the government that three COs, 
on probation from the court, be turned over 
to the jurisdiction of Selective Service. The 
men themselves, David C. Walden, Alex P. 
Kasimoff and Russell W. Eddy, were con- 
tinued in their present assignments. 

The men were originally probationed to 
CPS when they had been denied IV-E clas- 
sifications and still refused to report to the 
army. When this was protested, on the 
grounds that they did not have IV-E classi- 
fications and did not bel in CPS, the 
court changed the terms of probation to allow 
them to take civilian work elsewhere. 

Since that time, the men’s local boards 
have agreed to grant at least two of the men 
IV-E classificatio: and the Government 
then felt they should be assigned to camp, 
pointing to the differential between their oy 
and privileges and those allowed other IV- 


assignees. 

Judge Hollzer declared however, that the 
men were doing important work in their 
present assignments, and said there was not 
sufficient reason shown for the government 
to have the probation orders ended. 

“The circumstance that they are no lengat 
at the camp to which they were ap y 
assigned cannot be attributed to any derelic- 
tion on their part,” his opinion stated. “... 
Judgment and discretion, as well as duty, 
impel us to reject such a proposal.” 

All three probationers were represented by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, chiefly 
A. L. Wirin and J. B. Tietz. 


Summers Case 


The ACLU has also asked the U. 8. Supreme 
Court for a rehearing in its Clyde Wilson 
Summers decision, on the grounds that its 5 
to 4 ruling “failed to consider the question 
presented’’. 

The Supreme Court had upheld the opinion 
of the State of Illinois that the latter a 
right to refuse admittance to the bar a man 
who, as a pacifist, declined to take an oath to 
bear arms in defense of the state. 

The petition for rehearing, signed by Julien 
Cornell, said that the question at issue should 
be “the validity of the exercise by a state of 
its power to regulate the legal profession, not 
its power to compel military service.” 

he ACLU felt that the Supreme Court 
a held in its decision that there 
is practically no limitation on the power of a 
state to exclude individuals from a lawful 
occupation. In this connection, it observed: 

“A Roman Catholic who believes that the 
state lacks the power to destroy the marriage 
union, a Negro who believes that mi 
tion is not a crime, a Jehovah’s Witness who 
will not salute the fing, all may be excluded 
from the practice the law and’ other 
occupations, merely because of their beliefs. 
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“Under this decision, if Jesus Christ were 
to reappear on earth and apply for a car- 
penter’s license in the State of Illinois, it 
would be held that he is not fit for such a 
trade, and the U. 8. Constitution would not 
gain him entrance.” 


In Prison 


CO prisoners were asking last month that 
their friends on the outside appeal to their 
Congressmen to end racial segregation in 
federal prisons. 

“Racial segregation in prison is one of the 
most vicious manifestations of this barbaric 
practice, in that it educates for intolerance 
and prejudice a type of person in both races 
who may be the deciding factor in instigating 
future race riots,”’ their statement declared. 

ation was ended in the mess hall of 
the Danbury, Conn., prison a year ago, the 
men said, after COs protested the situation 
and demanded that it be changed. 

Now 12 COs and two others at the Ashland, 
Ky., institution have refused to eat in the 
segregated mess hali and were petitioning the 
warden to establish interracial tables for those 
who wanted them. 

Begun in early June, the protest was still 
being carried on at last report. One man 
collapsed at work from fasting and was 
hospitalized. Two Negroes were transferred 
to other institutions. The remainder have 
been placed in a modified form of solitary 
confinement, the statement said, but were 
continuing their protest. 


Discha rges 


The following men have been discharged or 
authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 
Alexian Brothers Hospital, Chicago: Clayton L. 
Eichelberger, LA. 
Belden, Calif.: Orlan D. Silvers, LAO. 
CPS Farmers (Queen Anne County, Md.): Marvin 
G. Lehman, IA. 
Denison, Iowa.: Henry J. Dick, LAO. 


For Physical Disability 


Alexian Brothers Hospital, Chicago: John P. Krup. 
Big. Flats, N. Y.: Steven G. xon, Edward A. 
ripp. 


CPS Guinea Pig (Rochester, N. Y.): James K. 
MeWhirter. 

Downey, Idaho: Elvin J. Moon. 

Gatlinburg, Tenn.: William O. Z. Humphrey, 
George A. Jones. 

Lapine, Oreg.: Henry L. Hanks. 

Marion, Va., Hospital: Leon C. Michael. 

Medaryville, Ind.: Owen H. Blosser. 

North Fork, Calif.: Melvin W. Voth. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Hospital: Theodore J. Morgan, 
William R. Schorman. 

Trenton, N. D.: William E. Rostron. 


For Occupational Reasons 

CPS Dairy Tester, N. J.: Edwin W. Kroening. 
Dependency 

Sykesville, Md., Hospital: Lloyd E. Bender. 


Walked Out 
Glendora, Calif.: M. Palmer Bryant. 
Lapine, Oreg.: Floyd J. Baldwin, Hubert T. Boland, 
Jr., George H. Brown, J. Calvin Sigman, Laurence 
M. Stickney, Alvin G. Wilhelm. 
Waldport, Oreg.: U. Adrian Wilson. 





Reserve Discharges 


The approximately 50 men in the CPS 
Reserve are now eli ible for discharge as 
overage. For them, Meike is little more 
thaa a token, since admission to the Reserve 
released them from CPS to their own choice 
of work, provided only it was in the national 
interest. 

Only men 38 years old or more by Feb. 11, 
1943, were eligible and all are now over the 
40-year minimum for overage discharge. 

All those who have not done so were urged 
by the NSBRO to make applications for dis- 


charge. These should state in triplicate 
applicant’s birth date, present age, and local 
board. Letters should be addressed to Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey but sent to the 
NSBRO. 


Methodists Meet 


Methodist CPS men are planning two con- 
ferences in October for the eastern and 
midwest areas. 

The first will be held October 13 and 14 in 
the Washington Square Methodist Church, 
133 West 4th Street, New York City, for 
assignees along the eastern seaboard. The 
second is set for October 27 and 28, probably 
in Evanston, Ill., although the final location 
has not yet been determined. 

Conference leaders will include Charles 
Boss, Ralph Sockman, Carl Soule, M. O. 
Williams, Earl Brown, Jack McMichael, 
John Wade, W. K. Anderson and Robert 
Clemens. Both Methodist and other as- 
signees are invited. 


Western Fires 


The 3,000 men in western CPS fire-fighting 
camps have been kept busy this summer with 
one of the worst fire seasons in the past ten 
years. 

Cascade Locks reported that by mid-July 
assignees had been sent out on many more 
fires than they had in all of 1944. Other 
— showed similar records. 

ost of the fires have been set by lightning 
storms, it was learned from the Forest Service. 
There has been no authenticated case of a 
blaze from Japanese balloon bombs, although 
reports persist that a few are still being seen 
drifting over. 

Strangely enough, few CPS men have been 
used directly on the 200,000 acre Wilson-River 
fire, on the site of the 1932 Tillamook burn, 
although three camps were in striking dis- 
tance. Flames were still spreading at the last 
report and up to 2,000 men were being used 
against it. 

CPS crews have been used intermittently 
against the blaze, but generally in relief or 
background operations. Most of this fire 
was on State or private land, the Forest 
Service explained, and CPS men were busy 
with fires of their own. 

The hute camp, with headquarters at 
Missoula, Mont., has also been having a rush 
season. With 214 men, this is now the 
largest unit in CPS, although its personnel 
has been widely distributed in side camps over 
three states. 

At one point in July, 40 men were jumped 
on a fire in the Nez Perce National Forest in 
eastern Idaho, ther with 52 army para- 
troopers. In fighting this fire, the Forest 
Service and army combined flew 92 missions 
to the scene in what was believed to be the 
largest aerial attack ever made on a single 
forest fire. 


Death 


John Victor Byas, Jr., an assignee from 
the Elkton, Oreg., CPS camp, was drowned 
sometime between July 20, when he disap- 

from the camp, and July 24 when his 
was recovered from a river in Portland. 

No coroner’s verdict had been reported last 
week, but other assignees revealed that he 
had left notes suggesting suicide. His death 
came a few days after his 30th birthday 
July 17, and a few days before his discharge 
papers arrived at the camp. 

yas, a brilliant young Negro law student 
before his assignment to CPS Sept. 15, 1943, 


had never made a satisfactory adjustment to 
CPS life, camp records indicated. He appar- 
ently knew his discharge was on the way but 
felt despondent about facing the problems in 
the outside world. 

A native of Memphis, Tenn., he received 
his B.S. degree from LeMoyne College and 
was leading his law class at Howard University 
when drafted. 

He was a member of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church but sought affiliation with 
the larger Methodist Church because of its 
stronger pacifist trend. Both his father and 
brother are successful Negro physicians, while 
his fiancee had also recently received her 
medical degree and was practicing in a Harlem 
hospital. 

is death is the 21st in CPS. 


Ruth Graber 


Ruth Livezey Graber, wife of a CPS at- 
tendant at the Norristown, Pa., State Hospital 
died recently after a lingering illness. She 
was 23 and was working at the Ecspital herself 
at the time. 

She is survived by her husband, Erwen, 
her parents, four sisters and a brother. 


Accident 


Also at Norristown, an Amish Mennonite 
assignee, Ben H. Bontrager, was charged with 
involuntary manslaughter after apparently 
losing control of the truck which he was 
driving around the hospital grounds. The 
truck crashed into a tree and one of the 15 
patient-occupants was killed, while another 
was in serious condition. The remainder 
were said to be recovering satisfactorily. 
Bontrager, 25, and a native of Haven, Kans., 
was released on bail pending disposition of the 
charges. 


Disciples of Christ 

The Northern California Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ have strongly endorsed 
support of its men in CPS. 

n doing so, the body was following the 
lead of the denomination’s international con- 
vention in 1939, which pledged support of 
the COs from its membership, but Disciples 
of Christ conventions are largely autonomous 
and the group in northern California went 
even beyond its leadership. 

The resolution, passed with an “over- 
whelming” majority, follows (passed July 20, 
1945, at San Jose): 

“Whereas the Disciples of Christ have gone 
on record at the International Convention of 
1939 as recognizing the right of individuals to 
follow their own consciences in matters of 
practical conduct and have pledged their 
assistance to any who may face persecution 
or privation because of their conscientious 
objections to participating in war, 

“And whereas at the present time there are 
51 men in church-operated Civilian Public 
Service projects who are members of the 
Disciples of Christ and for whom the Quakers, 
Brethren and Mennonites have underwritten 
funds for their support which amounts to 
about $9,000 per year, 

“And whereas the Disciples of Christ have 
continuously attempted to reimburse the 
‘Peace Churches’ for the support they have 
given to men who are members of the Disciples 
of Christ, 

“And whereas the Congress of the United 
States has repeatedly refused to appropriate 
funds for the support of such men, 

“We hereby resolve to urge each local con- 
gregation to acquaint themselves more full 
with an awareness of the constructive wor 
which men in the Civilian Public Service 
program are making to the nation’s welfare 
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in lieu of service in the armed forces, and 
that each local congregation arrange for the 
asking of voluntary offerings for the support 
of men who are members of the Disciples of 
Christ toward the end of raising the $17,000 
which will be needed nationally to clear the 
Disciples of Christ debt of honor by the end 
of the present calendar year.” 


Lew Ayres 


Not lon o, Corp. Lew Ayres wrote a 
letter to Mark Hellinger, returned war cor- 
respondent, to discuss the war, Christianity 
and the human race. 

Ayres is doubtless this country’s most 
famous CO, and his letter, first printed in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and later elsewhere, 
is probably of great interest to all objectors. 
He is now in the Pacific as a chaplain’s 
assistant. 

His letter follows: 

“Dear Mark: Thanks for your note. It 
was fine to know that you had returned home 
safely. Thanks too for the story you wrote 
about me. It has brought a tremendous 
response; so much, in fact, that I feel certain 
our combined effort has not gone amiss in 
lending a spark of support toward the only 
principles that might lead our poor, battered 
planet into the reign of peace, equality and 
intelligence for which we all yearn. It was 
another cupful in the bucket. Good. 

“Of course, our interview was concerned 
with that sense of inner conviction, available 
to all men, that may inspire and fill their 
individual lives. But there is more than one 
message wrapped in the Christian Doctrine— 
indeed it solves all of man’s problems—and 
I am convinced that the much neglected 
ethical side of Christianity is the one key 
which may ultimately unlock the door to 
‘Higher Civilization’. 

“Christian ethics! Society without it is 
like machinery without oil. Curious how 
modern education gives us a knowledge of all 
things, except the one thing that is most 
needed: How to dwell in harmony with one 
another. You'd think that it was a mystery. 
To my mind, the psychology of human rela- 
tions should be a oat subject from kinder- 
garten up—covering everything from the 
wisdom of honesty and integrity in business 
and international treaties to good manners 
on the ball field. It should affect all the 
small things that mean so much in our 
crowded common existence. Especially since, 
after the war, we look for a more world- 
conscious citizenry. 


World Citizens 

“Citizens of the world! Is this the idealists’ 
dream? Perhaps—and yet there is much 
talk these days of schemes for ‘lasting peace’. 
Not that anyone has much faith in that, for 
down deep we are instinctively aware that 
we'll never do away with war until the seeds 
of conflict are elimimated from the depths of 
men’s hearts—all diplomatic plans for revised 
tariffs, world states, ecumenic courts, etc., 
to the contrary. 

“Because war is a result. It is a result— 
not of ignorance, since we all know how 
childish it is—and not of racial or social 
inequalities, for they, too, are a result. As I 
see it, all mankind’s multiplicity of woes are 
the result of one evil—spiritual darkness. 

“Darkness as to man’s identity, his destiny, 
and worse—darkness as to the means of 


making workable those admittedly priceless 
rules for social harmony: The Christian 
ethics. We all laud those rules, but for 


practical life they are considered too ‘ideal- 
istic’. Perhaps they are, Mark, but if they 
are, then we’d best prepare to spend our old 
age in a cave, with each man killing his own 
meat with a club. Because one, or at most 





two, more of these finiversal holocausts and 
there'll be no more civilization left to battle 
over. 

“One needn’t be psychic to observe that 
under the present dog-eat-dog philosophy, 
man’s future is rubble! 

“So my point is: We’ve reached the dead- 
line at long last, we’ve got to make those 
‘idealistic’ principles work. Or else! And 
when the peace table comes up again, if God 
grants us another crack at it, Christ has to 
sit there. Or else—rubble! 


Need Unity 


“But you know, I also sense, in the under- 
current of general comment, that there may 
be quite a few who already agree with these 
rather obvious conclusions. Maybe more 
than we think! Enough, perhaps, that by sheer 
numbers they could step in and straighten 
out the whole mess in short order, except 
they lack unity. Yes, unity—the historical 
formula for the promotion of any cause, 
good or bad. 

“Well, heretofore the forces of selfishness, 
greed and intolerance have more or less 
monopolized this magic key. But one bright 
day those who see the true path to better 
things may be forced by necessity to rouse 
from bigoted torpor, to discard their petty 
theological differences, and to resort to unity 
for self preservation. When that happens, 
hold your breath—for events will squeeze 
between the second-hand and then, in a flash, 
the Christian idealists’ dream will be recog- 
nized for what it is—the stark realism! 

“The funny thing is that this ‘unity thing’ 
—this key to power—just happens to be the 
very essence of Christianity. For if Chris- 
tianity was ever meant to be anything, it was 
meant to be a brotherhood! The Brotherhood 
of Man under the Fatherhood of God! 

“Yes, brotherhood means unity, and if the 
Christians of this world ever see themselves 
as Christ intended them to be, they will 
recognize themselves as the greatest power 
that man has ever known. But a power for 
once dedicated to all things good. 


Formula Complete 


“Here, then, is the formula complete, a 
formula I believe in so deeply I would gladly 
die for it: Christianity (the simple ethics)— 
Brotherhood, Unity, Power—a decent, livable, 
human being’s world. Not a supernatural 
paradise, for we’d still be fallible human 
beings with normal problems. But at least 
we'd live like men, not apes. 

“And now, will the world be ready for such 
a gw after the war? I am afraid it will 
all depend upon the severity of the lesson, 
for suffering seems to be man’s greatest 
instructor. As for me, if I’m around, you 
may depend that I’ll put every ounce, every 
drop of my poor talents into its realization. 
The harvest was never more ripe, and our 
choice is civilization or jungle! 

“Well, good friend, thanks again for the 
article. May God reward your interest in 
your fellowmen. I wish I could write a decent 
personal letter, but somehow I’m so brimming 
ng with my subject, I can think of nothing 
else. 

“Anyhow—Best wishes for your health and 
peace of mind from, Your friend, Lew Ayres.’ 


From the Papers—(from page 1) 


the phrase “scientific experiment” in quota- 
tion marks, and noted that some of the 
assignees “were put to work polishing pro- 
fessors’ cars.” 

Purpose of the experiment, it said, was 
“all to appease the whim of someone who 
poked and jabbed at these 12 men, listened 
to their heartbeats, tested their every ‘reac- 
tion’—as if they were ‘guinea pigs’—and 











then probably will ‘collate’ the ‘findings’ and 
proudly write a ‘monograph’ destined to 
—_ dust through the years on a library 
shelf.” 

“What these ‘tests’ were must not be told 
to the world—not yet, said the doctors. Oh, 
no. This subjection of human beings to 
torture in the ‘advancement of science’ must 
be wrapped in a cloak of mystery—one of 
the showman’s oldest d ‘n 

Other factors which lifted CPS publicity 
for the month to the highest level it has yet 
attained included Mrs. velt’s My Day 
columns, syndicated in more than 100 news- 

apers, and a long, highly complimentary 
eature story on the CPS “smokejumpers”’, 
which has appeared in a number of sizeable 
metropolitan papers. 


Clement Attlee 


Further discussion of conscientious objec- 
tion came from a totally unexpected quarter, 
the news from England that the new Prime 
Minister, Clement R. Attlee, is, or was at 
one time, or almost was, a pacifist. 

“He was a conscientious objector during 
the last war,” the Associated Press reported, 
“but interrupted his career . . . to join the 
army. He was a major when the war ended. 
He went into battle, never with arms, but 
leading attacks ‘over the top’ invariably 
brandishing his officer’s cane.” 

The New York Sun had a slightly different 
version. “After Oxford, Attlee practiced law 
modestly, and lectured a trifle until the last 
war. He enlisted after threatening to turn 
conscientious objector and came out a major 
after fighting hard. He was the kind of a 
major who leads the way when the going ~ 
tough. But for all his success, he never liked 
the job and you do him no favor if you call 
him ‘Major’ now.” 

The United Press was even briefer. “At the 
start of the World War he was a conscientious 
objector,” it said. “At the end of it he 
emerged a pacifist.” 


Other Comments 


The conscientious objector on other pub- 
licity fronts: 

From a cartoon in Liberty, later reprinted 
in the Reader’s Digest: 

Sailor with black eye to indignant damsel 
on the sofa, “Why didn’t you tell me you 
were a conscientious objector?” 

From an editorial in the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman: ° 

The war in which conscientious objectors 
have refused to fight is still going on. If 
a positive refusal to bear arms was a dis- 
service to the country when the conflict 

an, it is just as much a disservice today. 

t is impossible therefore to understand 
the policy of the government in releasing 
conscientious objectors in the midst of an 
unfinished war. 
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